THE PERSONAL PREROGATIVES

abuse of the prerogative. On the contrary, Mr Baldwin's advice was
strictly constitutional. He considered it essential to meet the economic
problem by tariffs but was bound by Mr Bonar Law's pledge not to
make fundamental fiscal changes in that Parliament. The political
wisdom of a dissolution was not the King's concern, since he was
umpire and not captain.

The dissolution of 1924 was brought about by the decision of the
Liberals to vote against the Labour Government on the Campbell case.
It may be, as Sir Harold Nicolson suggests/ that ' the Liberals were
beginning to fear that the success and moderation of the Government
were attracting more and more votes to Labour and damaging the
coherence and future of their own party'. They did not, however, want
a dissolution, and Mr Asquith was at pains to point out that if Mr Mac-
Donald asked for one the King could refuse.2 On the other hand, when
Lord Stamfordham made inquiries from Mr Baldwin and Mr Asquith,
it became plain that neither was anxious to take office or to join a
coalition.3 When Mr MacDonald formally advised a dissolution, there-
fore, the King granted it with reluctance. In the circumstances there
was nothing else he could do except, perhaps, to press Mr Baldwin to
take office. If Mr Baldwin had accepted, he would probably have advised
a dissolution; and then the King would have been in the uncomfortable
position in which Lord Byng of Vimy found himself in 1926: having
refused a dissolution to one party and granted it to another he would
be accused of favouring one party at the expense of another, particularly
in the conditions of 1924, when many Labour supporters still thought
ofcBuckingham Palace' as the ally of 'the bosses'.

Lord Esher appears to have put the matter correctly:

According to my reading of constitutional usage the King can only accept,
upon such a question as an appeal to the people, the advice of a Minister.

Of course His Majesty could dispense with the advice of Ramsay
MacDonald, but only if he could find in Baldwin or Asquith another
Prime Minister to take the responsibility.

And even then, under present circumstances, with parties balanced as they
are in the existing Parliament, and in view of the real issues such as the
Russian treaty, I think it would have been unwise to reject Ramsay's advice.4

1 Nicolson, King George V> p 397.          a The Times, 19 December 1923.

3 Nicolson, op. cit. p. 399.                     4 Esher Papers, IV, p. 296.
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